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BY  WILLIAM  H.  BENEDICT 


Read  before  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Club, 
Thursday,  March  21,  1912. 

I NTRODUCTORV. 

Just  a glimpse  at  the  movement  to  make  a settlement  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  auspices  under  which  these  first  settlers  came,  will,  I 
think,  not  be  out  of  place.  There  had  been  negotiations  going  on 
between  certain  Long  Islanders  and  the  Dutch  Governor  at  New 
York  with  a view  to  establishing  a colony  at  Elizabeth,  but  the  terms 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Long  Islanders.  When  the  Dutch  sur- 
rendered to  Governor  Nicoll,  Monday,  August  29,  1664,  they  at  once 
renewed  their  efforts  and  petitioned  Governor  Nicoll,  September  26, 
1664,  and  obtaining  his  sanction,  purchased  of  the  Indian  Sagamores 
a tract  between  the  Raritan  and  Passaic  rivers  about  seventeen  miles 
wide,  and  from  the  Cull  and  Cull  Bay,  about  twice  that  distance  in 
length.  This  purchase  Governor  Nicoll  confirmed  December  1,  1664, 
and  the  settlements  at  Elizabeth  and  Piscataway  were  begun.  In  the 
meantime  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  was  granted  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  Lord  John  Berkley,,  and  Philip  Carteret  came  out  as 
Governor  of  East  Jersey  to  look  after  his  kinsman’s  interests.  He 
recognized  the  rights  granted  by  Governor  Nicoll  to  the  Elizabeth 
associates  to  the  extent  of  joining  with  their  representatives,  Luke 
Wtason  and  John  Ogden,  in  making  a sale  of  the  southern  part  of 
their  purchase  to  Daniel  Pierce  and  associates,  December  11,  1666, 
and  on  this  portion  Woodbridge  and  Amboy  were  located.  Wood- 
bridge  by  forty  families  in  1667;  Elizabeth,  Piscataway,  and  Newark 
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settled  by  thirty  families  in  1 666,  continued  to  claim  under  the 
Nicoll  authorization;  but  the  East  Jersey  proprietors,  who  in  1681 
acquired  Carteret’s  rights,  kept  up  the  fight  so  bitterly  that  in  1744, 
eighty  years  after,  they  petitioned  George  II.  for  relief,  saying  they 
were  being  ruined  by  litigation  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors. 


These  first  settlers,  two  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  three 
on  the  other,  were  really  citizens  of  Piscatawaytown,  and  ap- 
pear in  an  early  list  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  not  in 
favor  with  the  Proprietors,  which  was  quite  natural,  as  they 
were  occupying  lands  the  Proprietors  supposed  they  had 
purchased,  so  they  treated  them  as  interlopers.  Their  carto- 
grapher, Reid,  referred  to  their  “pretended  bounds ” on  his 
map,  and  ranked  them  with  Newark  and  Elizabeth.  Their 
deputies  were  called  the  ‘‘pretended”  representatives  of 
Newark,  Elizabeth  and  Piscataway. 

The  Indian  purchase  of  Piscataway  is  put  at  1664,  and 
the  grant  was  of  1666;  so  Drake  in  1667,  Greenland  in  1675, 
Longfield  in  1678,  Inian  1681,  Pridmore  1694,  stood  well  up 
in  the  front  rank.  That  they  were  more  than  average  men 
we  shall  see  from  even  the  meager  records  that  we  are  able 
to  collect  of  their  rank  and  occupations  and  the  positions 
they  filled.  Greenland  was  a Doctor,  which  in  itself  in  those 
days  was  a mark  of  distinction.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Pis- 
cataway military  company,  which  I take  it  was  an  organi- 
zation for  real  protection  and  dependence,  and  not  like  those 
of  to-day,  with  handsome  uniforms,  lively  band  and  impos- 
ing  appearance.  He  was  also  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  the  towns  of  Woodbridge  and  Piscataway.  At  his  home 
the  Commissioners,  to  try  to  agree  on  a line  between  East 
and  West  Jersey,  met  and  deliberated.  Inian  was  active  in 
opening  up  the  country.  He  improved  old  roads  and  made 
new  ones,  shortening  the  one  to  Burlington  six  miles,  and 
opening  a new  one  from  Piscataway  to  the  Ford,  interested 
others  with  himself  and  bought  a great  tract  on  the  south 
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or  west  side  of  the  Raritan.  These  lots  were  half  a mile  in 
front  and  two  miles  deep,  with  a uniform  range  South,  42 
degrees  West.  Our  new  park,  Buccleugh,  is  in  the  third  of 
these  lots,  and  the  side  lines  are  South,  42^2  degrees  West. 
Inian  provided  boats  for  a ferry,  both  large  and  small,  some 
years  before  the  ferry  rights  were  granted  him;  and  while 
active  as  a frontiersman,  he  was  attending  Gov.  Andrew 
Hamilton’s  Council* as  a member,  while  his  neighbor  Long- 
field  was  one  of  these  “pretended”  deputies  from  Piscataway. 
Actively  pushing  his  business  as  an  Indian  trader  and  culti- 
vating those  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  that  resulted 
in  Indian  deeds  to  him  for  all  the  land  he  or  his  friends  de- 
sired, and  in  peace  and  security  to  the  early  settlers  among 
them,  establishing  his  home  some  two  miles  further  down 
the  river,  probably  because  of  an  Indian  village  in  that 
direction. 

Now,  I do  not  mean  that  the  dates  given  in  connection 
with  these  men  are  those  when  they  located  here,  but  they 
are  rather  dates  that  we  find  connected  with  some  circum- 
stance in  which  they  figured,  and  which  finds  them  already 
established  here.  And  how  long  before  they  may  have  come 
we  can  only  conjecture. 

Now  let  us  go  a little  into  details.  Of  George  Drake  we 
know  that  his  father,  Francis  Drake,  a Baptist  clergyman, 
came  to  Piscataway  with  a little  colony  in  1667,  and  with 
him  his  three  sons — Francis,  George  and  John.  From  the 
fact  of  his  declining  the  appointment,  I take  it  that  it  was 
Francis,  the  clergyman,  who  was  commissioned  as  Captain 
of  the  Piscataway  company  in  1675,  July  15.  That  the  boys 
were  grown,  I infer  from  the  fact  that  George  located  the 
land  opposite  New  Brunswick  (to  be),  and  that  the  estate  of 
the  father,  Francis,  was  administered  by  the  son  George  in 
1687,  while  the  son  Francis  was  licensed  to  keep  an  ordi- 
nary in  1673.  Surveyor  General  Vauquellin,  called  La  Prarie, 
Captain  John  Pike,  John  Bishop,  Senior,  Francis  Drake  and 
Benjamin  Hull  were  selected  to  view  the  meadows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Raritan  River  and  make  report,  at  request 
of  Piscataway  men,  in  1674.  Francis  Drake  was  also  con- 
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stable  that  same  year.  Francis  Drake,  wife  and  son  John, 
and  George  Drake  and  wife  Mary,  each  received  sixty  acres 
in  an  apportionment  of  Piscataway  land  made  in  1675 ; while 
George  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1692,  and  certifies 
to  certain  roads  as  highway  commissioner  in  1695,  and  com- 
mends one  made  by  Inian.  George  Drake’s  land  extended 
from  Greenland’s,  beginning  at  Johnson’s  brook,  as  we  now 
know  it,  and  extended  down  to  Benjamin  Dunn’s,  now  the 
Crowell  place  in  part,  and  covering  about  all  of  the  built-on 
portions  of  Highland  Park  and  Livingston  Manor.  But 
further  than  this,  the  Drakes  were  identified  with  Piscataway 
and  not  with  New  Brunswick. 

When  Cornelius  Longfield  bought  of  the  Indians,  October 
17,  1681,  he  describes  the  land  he  wants  as  “opposite  George 
Drake’s.”  But  we  will  consider  Captain  Henry  Greenland, 
M.D.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  next,  they  being  also  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river. 

When  Francis  Drake  declined  the  captaincy  of  the  Pis- 
cataway company,  tendered  him  July  15,  1675,  it  was  given 
to  Dr.  Greenland  on  July  27,  twelve  days  later.  Samuel 
Doughtie  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  John  Martin,  Ensign, 
both  of  Piscataway.  When  Dankers  made  his  trip  across  New 
Jersey  in  1679,  he  mentions  in  his  Journal  that  he  stayed  at 
Capt.  Greenland’s  and  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  there. 
That  Greenland  lived  about  where  the  house  we  know  as  Bell 
View  (now  Johnson’s)  stands  I have  no  doubt,  and  both 
Greenland  and  Drake  had  mills  on  that  stream,  and  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Old  Mill  Road  from  Piscataway  to  the 
Mills  there  was  formerly  styled  the  “Great  Road”  and  “the 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Road.”  The  Old  Mill  Road  has  been 
abandoned,  piece  by  piece,  and  I believe  is  now  finally  closed. 

From  Dankers’s  Journal  (a  traveler  by  this  old  road)  we 
get  our  first  name  for  our  town.  He  calls  it  simply  “The 
River.” 

Next  we  find  Capt.  Henry  Greenland,  of  the  Council , com- 
missioned to  be  President  of  the  County  Court  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Piscataway  in  1681.  This  wording  would  indicate 
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that  he  was  already  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  at 
that  time.  He  was  also  again  commissioned  Captain  of  the 
new  Piscataway  company  in  1681  with  Samuel  Doty  and  John 
Martin  still  the  other  officers.  Capt.  Greenland  had  one  son 
named  Henry,  and  two  daughters — Mary,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Cornelius  Longfield,  the  Indian  Trader,  and  Frances,  wife 
of  Daniel  Brinson,  and  a grandson,  called  Barefoot  Brinson. 
These  relations  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  dated  December  n, 
1694.  The  inventory  under  this  will  was  made  by  John  Prid- 
more.  Greenland  received  a patent  for  300  acres  of  land  at 
the  Ford  of  the  Raritan  in  1681,  and  another  patent  for  400 
acres  on  the  Millstone,  November,  1693,  to  which  tract  his 
son  Henry  seems  to  have  moved. 

Of  the  ownership  of  these  lands  I have  treated  in  an 
earlier  paper,  and  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  pioneers 
themselves. 

Cornelius  Longfield  was  Greenland’s  executor,  and  John 
Pridmore  made  the  inventory.  He  and  his  wife  received 
under  the  will  150  acres  of  the  patent  at  the  Ford,  the  south- 
ern half,  next  the  pond  and  brook. 

There  has  always  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  just  where 
the  Ford  was,  it  having  been  variously  located  all  the  way 
from  the  Albany  street  bridge  up  to  the  Landing  bridge.  I 
believe  there  were  two,  the  Lower  ford,  crossing  from  just 
above  Johnson’s  pond  to  the  foot  of  Hamilton  street  at  low 
tide;  and  the  Upper  ford  above  the  Landing  bridge  at  high 
water.  The  reason  I say  the  “foot  of  Hamilton  street,”  is 
because  that  street  is  about  in  the  right  location,  and  runs  to 
the  zvater’s  edge,  which  very  few  streets  in  New  Brunswick  do, 
and  there  is  something  in  the  persistence  of  old  lines  that  is 
remarkable.  There  is  a lane  leading  from  Weston’s  mill, 
Burnet  street,  northerly  about  twelve  chains  and  then  easterly 
down  through  the  center  of  the  peninsula.  This  lane,  now 
called  Tunison’s  Lane,  and  Wilcock’s  Lane,  was  in  our 
earliest  deeds  spoken  of  as  “the  lane  from  Longfield’s  Mill 
to  Longfield’s  house,”  and  that  it  was  the  old  Minisink  In- 
dian trail  is  also  clearly  indicated,  first  by  the  description  of 
the  old  road  from  the  two  towns  of  Woodbridge  and  Pis- 
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cataway  to  the  two  towns  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown, 
which  describes  it  as  following  “the  old  trail  past  John  Iniaris,” 
who  I believe  lived  on  Water  street  north  of  Albany;  John 
Pridmore,  who  lived,  I believe,  on  the  ridge  between  Prid- 
more  swamp  and  the  river,  or  on  Burnet  street  between  New 
and  Albany;  Leonard  Smock,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the 
College  farm  pond,  and  Cornelius  Longfield,  who  lived  on 
the  lane  at  the  extreme  end  next  the  river,  which  was  a 
better  road  to  his  father-in-law’s  at  the  ford  than  was  the 
trail.  Secondly,  an  old  deed  locates  the  Indian  trail  as 
twelve  chains  northerly  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Mill 
(Longfield’s  Mill),  and  it  is  just  about  twelve  chains  from 
Burnet  street  at  Weston’s  bridge  to  this  lane. 

I might  explain  that  the  peninsula  that  I referred  to  is 
made  by  the  river  on  one  side  and  Lawrence  Brook  on  the 
other,  making  a peninsula  containing  about  338  acres,  140 
acres  of  which  was  part  of  a purchase  of  1,173  acres  made 
in  1784  by  James  Cromelin  and  Hugh  Smith  for  £4,400,  of 
Stacy  Hepburn,  of  Philadelphia,  recorded  in  Book  1,  page  1 
of  Deeds.  This  was  the  main  portion  of  Thomas  Lawrence’s 
purchase  in  1678.  Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
I suppose  sold  it  to  Stacy  Hepburn.  It  was  from  this  pur- 
chase by  Cromelin  that  that  part  of  the  brook  got  the  name 
of  Cromelin’s  Creek. 

Just  why  Longfield  went  way  down  on  this  neck  to  live  is 
hard  to  tell ; the  Indian  village  on  the  bluffs  (the  front  of 
James  Neilson’s  farm)  and  his  own  ownership  of  lands  were 
undoubtedly  the  principal  reasons.  The  advantages  of  being 
right  on  the  Indian  trail  were  very  great,  Longfield  and  his 
stepfather  owning  from  Inian’s  to  the  mouth  of  South  River, 
2,450  acres,  between  them.  Longfield,  as  I said  before,  was 
a member  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1690,  member  of  As- 
sembly in  1696,  and  that  he  was  a good  citizen  and  neighbor 
we  will  find  testified  to  later.  Cornelius  Longfield  and  his 
son  Henry  covered  in  their  lives  over  one  hundred  years  of 
the  early  history  of  this  city.  They  distributed  in  farm  lots 
all  the  land  from  Livingston  avenue  to  Cromelin’s  Creek. 
Henry  was  a member  of  Council  in  the  first  City  Board 
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under  its  first  charter  of  1730.  Cornelius’  first  deed  was  in 
1699,  and  Henry’s  last  deed  was  in  1770,  and  he  died  poor, 
the  Sheriff  making  the  last  deeds  for  him.  His  house  was 
destroyed  by  the  British.* 

John  Inian  and  Mary,  his  wife,  are  next  in  date  as  settlers. 
Inian  bought  for  himself  and  associates  the  Raritan  lots, 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Ahandewamock.  This  also 
was  first  an  Indian  purchase,  so  we  are  able  to  say  all  of 
New  Brunswick  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  and  fairly  ob- 
tained. Longfield  was  undoubtedly  the  agent  in  obtaining 
the  Inian  and  Lawrence  tracts,  as  well  as  his  own.  John 
Inian  was  actively  engaged  in  the  public  improvements  of 
the  day  in  his  own  neighborhood.  He  made  a road  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware  in  1686,  shortened  the  road  to  Burling- 
ton, cut  a road  to  Piscataway,  established  the  ferry,  for 
which  he  and  his  wife  received  a grant  for  life,  but  not  until 
some  years  later — February  5,  1697.  He  was  a member 
of  Andrew  Hamilton’s  Council  in  1695  and  1698.  I had 
thought  Inian  a non-resident  landowner,  doing  his  work  and 
carrying  on  his  ferry  by  proxy,  but  I have  changed  my  mind, 
as  several  facts  refute  that  idea.  First,  the  road  past  his 
home ; next,  his  will,  taken  in  connection  with  his  wife’s.  His 
will,  made  in  1699,  made  at  “the  river,”  witnessed  by  John 
Pridmore,  makes  his  wife  his  heir,  no  children  being  men- 
tioned. The  inventory  made  by  C.  Longfield  and  Geo. 
Drake,  of  the  personal  estate,  foots  up  £325.  His  wife  only 
survived  him  a year,  her  will  being  made  in  1700.  In  it  she 
speaks  of  Cornelius  Longfield  as  “ her  good  friend  and  neigh- 
bor,”  and  makes  him  her  sole  heir.  Can  anything  speak  more 
eloquently  of  the  intimate  and  kindly  relations  existing  be- 
tween these  early  settlers,  living  alone,  in  the  unbroken  forest, 
two  or  three  miles  apart,  on  an  Indian  highway,  the  Mini- 
sink trail,  near  an  Indian  village,  men  who  were  considered 
worthy  to  sit  in  the  Governor’s  Council,  to  be  Judge  of  the 
County  Court,  Captain  of  the  military  company,  busy  in 
making  roads  and  providing  a ferry,  making  large  purchases 
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of  land  before  the  purchase  of  the  Proprietors,  and  then 
witnessing,  administering  and  inventorying  the  wills  and 
estates  of  those  whose  work  was  done?  To  be  styled  '‘good 
friend  and  neighbor”  by  last  will  and  testament ! Could 
anything  be  finer?  Could  one  desire  anything  better  as  a 
testimonial  of  character? 

These  men  were  a little  ahead  of  the  day.  They  made  the 
investments  and  the  improvements,  but  the  purchasers  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Inian’s  lands  were  heavily  mortgaged  when 
he  died,  and  I doubt  if  Longfield  received  much  pecuniary 
advantage  from  his  legacy,  for  while  James  Neilson  was 
executor  for  Henry  Longfield  in  1770,  his  last  pieces  of 
property  were  being  sold  by  the  Sheriff  under  judgments 
obtained  against  him. 

And  now  we  come  to  Pridmore.  He  gave  a fleeting  name 
to  the  place,  though  I have  never  come  across  it  except  in 
quite  modern  descriptions  of  New  Brunswick.*  Pregmore 
did  live  here,  and  there  was  a swamp  that  he  lived  next,  and 
slurring  names  are  sometimes  taking.  John  Pridmore 
neither  bought  nor  sold  any  land  here  that  I can  discover, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  it  and  he  seems  to  have  been  another 
good  neighbor.  We  should  in  these  days  call  him  a “squat- 
ter,” but  that  name  is  not,  I think,  in  use  in  new  countries. 
As  a boy  I lived  in  a wild  and  sparsely  settled  section  of  the 
country,  and  I remember  well  how  a family  would  move  into 
what  they  thought  a desirable  locality,  peel  the  logs  and  build 
a house,  split  the  rails  and  fence  in  a small  piece  of  land,  pen 
anybody’s  cows  on  it,  and  get  dissatisfied,  sell  the  “improve- 
ments,” the  house  and  fence  and  perhaps  a well,  and  move 
on.  There  was  no  pretense  as  to  owning  the  land,  or  any 
question  as  to  the  right  to  sell  the  “improvements.”  I put 
Pridmore  in  this  class.  After  a while  he  “moved  on.”  But 
while  he  stayed  he  was  a friend  and  neighbor.  Annie  Prid- 
more, who,  I take  it,  was  his  wife,  witnessed  a will  for  a 
woman  in  Piscataway  in  1704.  Later,  in  1720,  we  find  a 
Benjamin  Pridmore  owning  a tract  along  the  north  side  of 


*In  the  History  of  Union  and  Middlesex  Counties  it  is  said  that 
this  name  is  frequently  found  in  old  records.  I have  never  so  found  it. 
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Livingston  avenue,  part  of  Inian’s  bequest  to  Longfield,  and 
also  another  lot  over  the  river,  part  of  Greenland’s  bequest 
to  Longfield,  and  a lot  on  Burnet  street  at  the  west  corner 
of  Enoch  Freeland’s  stone  house.  Just  what  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  is  not  clear.  A John  Pridmore  lived  in 
Cranbury  in  1761.  I am  sorry  I cannot  give  a better  ac- 
count of  the  Pridmore  family,  but  his  name  is  preserved  by 
its  connection  with  the  swamp,  and  has  been  most  skilfully 
treated  already  in  a poem  on  “Prigmore’s  Swamp,”  by  the 
late  Dr.  Murray. 

So  much  for  our  first  settlers.  Now  for  a brief  account  of 
some  of  our  oldest  houses : Ross  Hall  and  the  White  House, 
or  Buccleugh,  were  built  about  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
housing  of  two  sisters — Governor’s  daughters— and  just  op- 
posite on  the  two  banks  of  the  river. 

ROSS  HALL  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  OWNERS. 

Edward  Antill,  born  in  1659,  and  who  at  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  married  Elizabeth  Bowne,  September  10,  1686, 
and  whose  second  wife  was  named  Sarah,  had  six  children ; 
three — William,  Charles  and  Annie — assigned  to  his  first 
wife,  and  three — Edward,  Elizabeth  and  George — to  the 
second  wife.  His  will,  made  in  1704,  mentions  wife  Sarah 
and  six  children,  and  was  proved  in  1725.  Antill  bought  a 
one-quarter  interest  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  Proprietors  of 
East  Jersey,  James,  Earl  of  Perth.  He  also  bought  one  of 
the  twelve  Raritan  lots,  No.  11,  of  Thomas  Matthews, 
December  20,  1686;  and  in  1688  he  acquired  as  a proprietor 
the  tract  we  know  as  Ross  Hall.  But  he  never  seems  to 
have  made  his  home  here. 

His  son,  Edward  Antill,  2d,  born  June  17,  1701,  married 

as  his  first  wife  Catherine  , had  no  children. 

He  married  second,  Anne,  daughter  of  Gov.  Lewis  Morris, 
June  10,  1739.  She  was  then  thirty-three,  having  been  born 
in  1706,  and  was  sister  of  Elizabeth  Morris  White,  living 
directly  across  the  river  opposite  at  the  White  House,  later 
Buccleugh. 
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Antill  now  decided  to  settle  on  the  tract  his  father  ac- 
quired fifty  years  before,  and  built  a house  at  Piscataway 
Landing.  (The  Landing  seems  to  have  been  anywhere  from 
the  Albany  street  bridge  to  the  Landing  bridge,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river.)  He  describes  it  as  land  inherited 
of  his  father,  a farm  of  370  acres,  a mile  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, Raritan  River  on  the  south,  Raritan  Landing  on  the 
west,  and  comprising  an  easy  well-built  farm  house  and  brew 
house.  That  he  built  just  before  or  immediately  after  his 
marriage  in  1739  is  evident,  as  his  first  child  was  ‘Torn  in 
the  house  in  1740.”  The  children  were  Edward  3d,  John, 
Lewis,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Isabella.  The  latter  married  Rev. 
Robert  McKean,  missionary,  the  third  sent  out  to  New 
Jersey  by  the  Society  of  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Foreign  Parts,  in  1757.  The  first  was  named1  Brook,  who 
married  a Miss  Farmer,  and  who  rode  a circuit  of  fifty  miles, 
preaching  at  Elizabethtown,  Perth  Amboy,  Cheesequakes, 
Freehold,  Rocky  Hill  and  Piscataway,  and  dates  from  1704. 
The  second  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wood,  installed  in  1747,  and 
the  third  the  Rev.  Robert  McKean,  just  mentioned,  who  died 
at  Ross  Hall,  October  27,  1767,  less  than  two  years  after  his 
marriage.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach, 
1767,  of  whom  it  is  said'  that  he  was  the  only  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  regularly  performed  the  services  of 
the  Church  during  the  Revolutionary  period  in  the  Province, 
which  certainly  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  tact  and  diplomacy. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  Edward  Antill  was  Judge  of 
the  Middlesex  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1739,  member  of 
Council  in  1741  and  1761,  and  he  was  still  here  in  1763.  His 
will,  made  in  1768,  describes  himself  as  “late  of  Piscataway, 
but  now  of  Shrewsbury,”  so  the  sale  of  the  place  must  have 
been  between  those  dates.  In  offering  the  place  for  sale  he 
says  it  is  near  two  good  markets,  New  Brunswick  on  the 
one  hand  and  Raritan  Landing  on  the  other,  placing  them 
apparently  on  a par,  has  fifty  acres  of  low  meadow  between 
the  house  and  the  river,  and  in  regard  to  title  has  been 
eighty  years  in  possession.  This  added  to  the  date  his  father 
acquired  it,  1688,  would  bring  the  date  of  the  sale  to  1768, 
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the  date  of  his  will,  so  that  he  may  have  just  sold  the  place 
and  moved  to  Shrewsbury  in  1768. 

The  next  owner  (though  the  deed  is  not  found  on  record) 
was  Alexander  Ross,  Esq.,  M.D.,  born  in  Ireland  in  1723, 
and  died  in  1775.  He  married  Sarah  Farmer,  spoken  of  as 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Farmer,  the  first  Mayor  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  1730.  But  it  is  elsewhere  stated  that  Thomas 
Farmer  married  a cousin  and  left  no  children,  and  married, 
second,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Jasper,  and  so  became  con- 
fused with  Jasper’s  children — son  Peter;  and  daughters — 
Mrs.  Effingham  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Captain  Davis,  Rachel,  Mrs. 
Peter  Goelet,  and  Sarah,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ross.  That  Dr. 
Ross  was  a man  of  position  is  indicated  by  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  estate  for  sale  by  the  widow  Ross  in  1776,  offer- 
ing the  place,  negroes,  the  time  of  five  indentured  Scotch 
servants,  two  lads  and  three  girls,  and  a chariot  and  pair  of 
noble  horses  as  the  crowning  attraction  of  the  sale;  the 
negroes  are  passed  over  without  even  enumerating  them. 
That  there  was  no  sale  made  at  this  time  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Ross,  who  married  her  husband’s  pupil,  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Howard,  was  still  living  on  the  estate  in  1788, 
and  Miles  Smith  did  not  buy  the  place  till  1792.  Mrs. 
Howard,  a widow  for  the  second  time,  died  at  Amboy,  and 
Thomas  Farmer  acted  as  her  executor  in  1796,  probably  her 
stepfather,  as  she  died  comparatively  a young  woman. 

According  to  the  late  Henry  L.  Janeway,  who  remem- 
bered him,  Miles  Smith  was  much  like  an  English  Squire, 
wore  knee  breeches  and  brass  buttons  on  his  coat.  He 
eloped  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Digby,  married  her 
and  brought  her  to  America;  and  when  she  died,  eloped 
with  her  sister.  The  large  center  field  of  the  golf  grounds 
was  called  “the  Warren  field,”  he  having  a large  rabbit- 
warren  on  that  field. 

Miles  Smith  had  a long  incumbency,  from  1792  till  his 
death  in  1835,  and  his  family  continued  there  till  1880,  when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  George  Metlar. 

It  is  not  singular  that,  with  an  Antill  ownership  of  eighty 
years,  the  Smith  ownership  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  the 
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Ross  ownership  of  eight  years,  the  name  “Ross  Hall”  should 
have  persisted?  Evidently  that  “chariot”  and  those  “noble 
horses”  were  not  kept  in  vain. 

Before  crossing  the  river  to  Buccleugh,  let  me  say  a few 
words  of  the  next  place,  south  of  Ross  Hall,  Dr.  Wm. 
Mercer’s,  the  place  we  know  as  “Belle  View.”  This  place, 
from  Ross  Hall  south  to  Johnson’s  pond  and  brook,  was 
Henry  Greenland’s,  and  south  of  the  brook  was  George 
Drake’s  (referred  to  above).  Wm.  Mercer,  M.D.,  was  a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Edward  Antill,  and  purchased 
the  Drake  side  directly  from  the  Drakes  in  1743,  probably 
Jonathan  Drake,  who  operated  a mill  on  the  pond  on  his 
side,  as  Greenland  also  did  on  his,  probably  using  the  water 
alternately.  The  Greenland  chain  of  title  I can  only  partially 
trace.  I think  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  he,  Dr. 
Mercer,  built  the  house.  The  relations  between  the  Antill 
family  and  his  own  seem  to  have  been  most  intimate,  Mercer 
standing  as  godfather  for  one  of  Antill’s  children  in  the  old 
Piscataway  church,  and  was  later  associated  with  Antill  in 
conducting  the  lottery  to  build  Christ  Church.  His  mills  are 
spoken  of  in  1747,  1749  and  1751,  and  his  will  was  made  in 
1768,  though  a sale  was  not  made  by  his  executors,  Lucy 
Mercer  and  Anthony  White,  till  1773,  when  they  conveyed 
to  Wiklemus  Lupard'us  the  north  200  acres;  and  to  Valentine 
Gardner  the  mansion  and  forty  acres.  George  Farmer,  whose 
aunt,  Mrs.  Ross  (Sarah  Farmer)  lived  at  Ross  Hall,  bought 
the  mansion  and  the  240  acres  in  1793.  He  married  first 
Gertrude  Coejeman,  and  second  the  widow  of  Andrew  Coe- 
jeman,  Gertrude’s  brother.  He  lived  there  till  his  d'eath  in 
1820,  when  his  executors  disposed  of  it.  It  passed  through 
several  hands  in  the  next  twelve  years,  and  then  was  pur- 
chased by  Frederick  Gebhardt,  after  whose  death  it  was 
divided  between  the  Schuchardt  and  Hoffman  families,  in  1842. 

This  is  now  known  as  the  Johnson  house,  and  its  es- 
pecial interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  I believe,  the  site 
of  Dr.  Greenland’s  dwelling  in  1675,  and  the  site  of  the  first 
house  on  the  Raritan  anywhere  near  New  Brunswick. 

Part  of  Dr.  Mercer’s  place — that  south  of  the  pond— 
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was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Livingston  in  1809,  was 
owned  by  R.  J.  Livingston  in  1843,  and  we  know  it  to-day 
as  Livingston  Manor.  This  was  George  Drake’s  in  1681. 

The  old  road  to  the  Ford  was  the  Piscataway  Road  up  to 
where  it  joins  Raritan  avenue  (which  was  only  opened  from 
the  bridge  to  the  junction  with  the  old  road,  when  in  1791 
the  bridge  was  built).  Thence  it  followed  the  same  general 
direction  down  to  the  pond,  just  north  of  the  railroad  ; and 
thence,  I believe,  it  crossed  the  river  to  the  foot  of  Hamilton 
street.  It  was  known  as  the  Old  Mill  Road,  and  was  the 
“road  to  the  Ford  at  Greenland’s.”  This  road  branched  off 
and  came  to  the  ferry  to  the  foot  of  Albany  street,  and  later 
the  mill  road  was  cut  off  by  the  railroad,  and  then  branched 
off  again  and  crossed  the  river  by  the  old  covered  railroad 
bridge,  the  trains  running  over  the  top  and  the  wagon  road 
running  below,  it  being  a two-story  bridge.  The  Ferry 
house,  with  194  acres,  was  Philip  French’s,  and  this  tract 
filled  in  the  river  front  from  Livingston  Manor  on  the  north 
to  Benjamin  Dunn’s  on  the  south,  and  later  was  variously 
known  as  Coe  Park,  Benner  Park  and  Highland  Park. 

To  finish  up  the  story  of  this  side  of  the  river,  to  the 
north  of  Ross  Hall  at  the  landing  proper  (as  we  know  it)  was 
the  Low  mansion  and  farm.  Cornelius  Low,  Jr.,  was  son  of 
Cornelius  Low  and  grandson  of  John  Low,  whose  will  was 
dated  1729,  Cornelius  Low’s  will  bearing  date  1749.  Cor- 
nelius Low,  Jr.,  (according  to  memoranda  in  his  family 
Bible)  built  in  1741  the  “two-story  stone,  hipped-roof  house 
with  cellar  under  all  of  the  house,  and  five  fireplaces,  with 
a beautiful  prospect  of  the  river  and  of  the  elegant  seat  of 
Anthony  White,”  the  White  house,  or  Buccleugh.  Part  of 
the  above  description  is  taken  from  an  advertisement  of  the 
place  in  1768.*  Cornelius  Low,  Jr.,  married  first,  Johanna 
Gouverneur  in  1729;  he  married  second,  Catharine  Hude. 
There  is  a very  eulogistic  obituary  of  his  daughter  Margaret, 
who  died  at  the  Landing,  aged  twenty  years,  July  14,  1755.J- 
His  will  was  dated  1773;  and  Catherine  Low,  Isaac  Low, 
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James  Hude  and  Nicholas  Low  were  executors.  In  1792 
Nicholas  was  the  only  surviving  executor.  The  Low  house 
and  about  two  acres  were  in  one  parcel,  and  the  farm  was  a 
separate  tract,  and  which,  I think,  is  the  200  acres  between 
the  house  and  Ross  Hall. 

There  is  an  advertisement  of  a Lottery  in  1748,  which 
describes  Raritan  Landing  as  “that  growing  place,”  and 
which  offers  as  prizes  three  houses  and  lots  and  195 
other  lots  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  and  each  lot  to  average 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  each.  The  Lottery  was  Johannes 
Tenbrook’s  and  Peter  Bodine’s,  and  the  deeds  for  the  lots 
could  be  obtained  of  Bernardus  Legrange.  There  were  2,000 
tickets  at  14  shillings  each,  total  £1,400*  A little  sketch  of 
Raritan  Landing  at  its  boom  would  be  most  interesting. 

There  can  be  very  little  said  of  the  Low  place.  It  passed 
to  John  Pool,  who  lived  there  many  years,  and  now  it  is  the 
George  Metlar  place.  The  Low  family,  like  the  Antill  and 
White  families,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  among  us. 

“Buccleugh,”  or  the  “White  house,”  was  so  called  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Col.  Joseph  Warren  Scott,  son  of  Moses 
Scott,  one  of  New  Brunswick’s  physicians  at  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  But  what  Revolutionary  history  the  house  has 
antedates  the  Scott  ownership,  as  the  date  of  purchase  was 
June  6,  1821,  when  Col.  Scott  bought  it  of  Mary  Garnett, 
widow  and  administrator  of  John  Garnett,  who  disposed  of 
the  house  and  plantation  of  about  275  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
her  four  children.  John  Garnett  was  a friend  of  Rutgers 
College,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Dr.  Robert  Adrain 
to  this  country  and  to  Rutgers,  and  Dr.  Adrain  named  his 
son  Garnett  Adrain  for  his  friend,  John  Garnett.  The  plan- 
tation \yas  cut  up  at  the  sale  of  the  estate  in  1821,  and  sixty- 
nine  and  forty-three  one-hundredth  acres  went  with  the  house, 
at  the  price  of  $3,471.50,^0  Col.  Scott;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  and  three-fourth  acres  went  to  John  H.  Bostwick, 
and  from  him  to  Miles  Smith ; Wm.  Conover,  at  the  Landing, 
got  six  acres,  and  Charles  Wilkes  bid  in  thirteen  acres  on 
the  Turnpike  at  Landing  Lane,  at  $83.00  per  acre,  and 
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Abraham  Degraw  bought  thirty-nine  and  forty-four  one- 
hundredth  acres  on  the  west  of  the  Turnpike. 

The  side  lines  of  this  plantation  are  the  same  course  as 
that  of  the  original  Inian  lots  in  1681,  viz. : South  40  degrees 
west;  the  longer  sides  being  south,  41  degrees  west,  sixty- 
six  chains,  which,  allowing  for  the  variation  of  the  needle,  is 
practically  the  same.  The  persistence  of  these  old  survey 
lines  is  very  interesting. 

John  Garnett  purchased  this  plantation  in  several  pieces 
and  at  various  times,  but  the  mansion  house  and  plantation 
is  of  most  interest  to  us,  and  we  will  follow  it  as  it  changes 
ownership.  John  Garnett  in  1798  purchased  it  of  Charles 
Stewart,  which  makes  the  Garnett  occupation  twenty-three 
years.  We  are  tracing  the  ownership  backward.  Charles 
Stewart,  of  whom  I am  unable  to  tell  you  anything,  except 
that  he  owned  the  place  for  fifteen  years,  purchased  it  in 
1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  from  John  Bergen,  who 
had  just  bought  it  from  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Es- 
tates— Jacob  Bergen,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  and  Hendrick 
Wilson.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
period,  and  the  historical  interest  that  centers  in  a house  that 
was  built  before  that  era,  and  which  tradition  says  was  hacked 
and  slashed  by  British  soldiers.  Here  our  recorded  docu- 
mentary evidence  ceases,  except  that  in  the  deed  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  John  Bergen  it  is  recited  that  William  Burton 
“had  offended  against  the  form  of  his  allegiance,”  and  there- 
fore, under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  they  were  offer- 
ing his  property  for  sale.  This  offending  against  the  form 
of  one’s  allegiance  seems  to  me  to  have  consisted  in  being 
actively  in  the  service  of  the  King,  for  there  are  certainly 
those  who  were  well  known  Tories,  and  whose  property  was 
not  confiscated,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  molested.  Just 
when  the  Commissioners  took  possession  of  the  property 
does  not  appear,  but  in  February,  March  and  September, 
1779,  it  was  advertised  for  sale  by  them,  and  described  as 
“The  Famous  House  and  Land  late  the  property  of  Wm. 
Burton  formerly  in  the  occupancy  of  Anthony  White,”  so 
that  the  Commissioners  probably  were  the  custodians  of  the 
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property  during  most  of  the  war.  How  much  of  this  period 
it  was  occupied  and  by  whom,  and  how  much  of  the  time  it  was 
empty  is  not  clear,  but,  while  the  British  occupied  New 
Brunswick,  December  I,  1776,  till  * June  22,  1777,  it  was 
briefly  tenanted  by  George  Janeway,  son  of  Jacob  Janeway 
and  Sarah  Hoagland,  and  grandson  of  Wm.  Janeway  and 
Agnes  De  Kay.  George  Janeway,  upon  the  occupation  of 
New  York,  September  15,  1776,  being  an  ardent  patriot  and 
Captain  of  Company  S,  Second  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Militia,  had 
a red  letter  “R”  painted  on  his  front  door,  and  found  it  so 
unpleasant  there  that  he  came  to  New  Brunswick  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Wm.  Burton’s  house — rented,  I presume, 
of  the  Commissioners — only  to  have  the  British  follow  him 
up  six  weeks  later  and  to  find  himself  again  within  their 
line®. 

Here  we  have  the  curious  situation  of  the  Rebel  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  home  in  New  York  City,  occupying  the 
house  of  the  Tory  who  had  abandoned  his  home  in  New 
Brunswick. 

I am  unable  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Janeway  oc- 
cupancy, but  it  was  brief.  From  some  anecdotes  handed 
down  from  George’s  son  Jacob,  to  his  son  Henry  L.  Janeway, 
we  know  they  were  there  while  the  British  were  in  New 
Brunswick.  Jacob,  who  was  a small  boy  at  the  time,  had 
two  vivid  recollections  of  his  stay  in  the  White  house.  He 
fell  into  a cistern  which  supplied  the  house  with  water  and 
was  nearly  drowned — -and  he  saw  a young  farmer  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  up  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  fort  on 
Seminary  Hill  and  taunting  the  soldiers  there,  trusting  to  the 
fast  horse  he  rode  to  get  away  safely.  Jacob’s  father  had 
warned  him  that  he  might  do  it  once  too  often ; and  one  day 
his  horse  was  tired,  and  the  British,  sallying  out,  overtook 
him  and  cut  him  down.  According  to  Mr.  Dey,  the  Ennis- 
killen Dragoons — who  got  their  name  from  the  town  of 
Enniskillen  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  where  they  had  been  raised, 
in  fact,  and  which  town  was  celebrated  for  a brave  defense 
made  in  1689 — were  quartered  at  the  White  house  and  on 
the  grounds  there,  and  many  of  their  buttons  were  found 
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from  time  to  time  there  on  the  premises.  So  it  is  very  prob- 
able this  was  the  troop  that  overtook  and  cut  down  the 
young  farmer,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Buc- 
cleugh.  This  would  explain  the  brief  stay  of  the  Janeways. 
George  was  baptized  in  the  old  Piscataway  Church,  his 
father  living  on  the  river  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Bound  Brook,  and  did  not  go  to  New  York  till  he  was  of 
age.  Jacob  was  later  a minister,  and  vice-president  of  Rutgers 
from  1833  to  1839,  buying  the  house  on  Livingston  avenue  in 

1833- 

Of  William  Burton  I am  unable  to  say  anything  positively, 
excepting  that  a William  Burton,  who  married  Isabella  Auch- 
muty,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Trinity,  New  York,  in  1774, 
was  Commissary  General  of  Naval  Prisoners  in  New  York 
in  1779,  If  the  “J€rsey>”  anchored  in  New  York  Harbor,  in 
which  prisoners  were  confined,  was  under  his  jurisdiction, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  confiscation  of  his  property 
in  New  Brunswick. 

Now  to  go  on  to  the  date  that  William  Burton  bought  of 
Anthony  White : As  the  Somerset  County  records  were 

burned  in  the  war,  we  must  look  to  other  sources.  Anthony 
White  moved  to  Union  Iron  Works,  Sussex  County,  in  1778, 
but  was  in  New  Brunswick  in  1779,  and,  for  want  of  better 
information,  we  will  assume  1774,  the  date  of  William  Bur- 
ton’s marriage,  to  be  the  date  of  the  Burton  purchase.  If 
so,  he  had  probably  but  a brief  occupation.  To  conjecture 
is  about  all  we  can  do  regarding  this  period. 

Now  we  come  to  the  first  owner  and  builder  of  the  house. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Dev  tells  me  that  at  one  time  during  the  re- 
pairing of  the  house  the  date  1727  was  seen  on  one  of  the 
timbers  by  her  mother.  If  this  date  is  the  date  of  erection, 
then  the  house  antedates  the  Whites,  as  Anthony  White  was 
then  but  ten  years  old. 

A very  brief  sketch  of  the  Whites  will,  I think,  be  of  in- 
terest. Anthony  White,  son  of  Leonard  White,  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, came  to  New  York  about  1715,  and  married,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1717,  Joanna  Staats,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats. 
She  was  born  January  31,  1694,  and  therefore  was  twenty- 
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three  at  the  date  of  her  marriage.  On  October  21,  1717,  only 
nine  months  after  his  marriage,  Anthony  White  declares 
himself  a sick  man  and  makes  his  will,  leaving  his  estate, 
one-half  to  his  wife  and  one-half  to  his  child,  and  if  the 
child  should  die,  one-third  to  his  father  in  Bermuda,  and 
plans  that  his  wife  shall  join  her  six  sisters,  whom  he  names, 
in  disposing  of  her  father’s  lands.  This  will  was  proved 
April  24,  1718.  In  the  meantime  Anthony  White,  2d,  was 
born,  November  6,  1717.  The  father  is  said  to  have  died  on 
a voyage  to  the  Bermudas,  perhaps  taken  to  try  and  restore 
his  health.  The  widow  married  Admiral  Norton  Kelsall, 
September  29,  1726,  and  apparently  continued  her  home  in 
New  York,  as  her  son  was  made  a freeman  of  New  York 
City  on  November  7,  1738,  the  day  after  he  was  twenty-one. 
About  this  time  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Governor 
Lewis  Morris,  and  he  received  from  his  father-in-law  a com- 
mission in  1741  as  Clerk  of  Monmouth  County  ;,he  was  made 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1751 ; Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
1762;  Judge  Somerset  County,  1768-9-70-71-74.  I conclude 
from  these  New  Jersey  appointments  that  he  came  to  New 
Brunswick  between  1738  and  1741,  and  I should  date  the 
house  about  1739,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  other  old 
houses  around  New  Brunswick,  and  that  being  the  date,  Mrs. 
White’s  sister  came  to  live  just  opposite  across  the  river  at 
Ross  Hall.  Philip  French  built  in  1739;  Cornelius  Low, 
1741,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Mercer  (Belle  View),  1743.  Henry 
Guest’s,  which  is  usually  pointed  out  as  our  oldest  house, 
dates  only  from  1760.  We  know  positively  that  the  White 
house  and  Anthony  White  were  there  in  1769,  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Low  house,  dated  August  21,  1769,  offers 
the  dwelling  at  Raritan  Landing,  cellar  under  all  the  house 
and  five  fireplaces,  and  says,  “There  is  from  the  dwelling  a 
very  beautiful  prospect  of  the  river  and  the  elegant  seat  of 
Anthony  White,  Esq.”  So,  barring  some  little  uncertainty 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  White  and  Burton  occupation,  we  have 
a fairly  complete  sketch  of  this  old  house  and  its  various 


owners. 
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house  about  1739,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  other  old 
houses  around  New  Brunswick,  and  that  being  the  date,  Mrs. 
White’s  sister  came  to  live  just  opposite  across  the  river  at 
Ross  Hall.  Philip  French  built  in  1739;  Cornelius  Low, 
1741,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Mercer  (Belle  View),  1743.  Henry 
Guest’s,  which  is  usually  pointed  out  as  our  oldest  house, 
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Map  of  the  Ford,  Predmore  Swamp  and  Inians  Ferry,  1678-1688. 


1 — 12  Raritan  Lots,  1—12,  of  640  acres  each.  Purchased  by  John  Inians  and  associates  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Carteret,  1681.. 

A Cornelius  Longfield,  before  1678.  Purchased  of  the  Indians  1681.  Purchase  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  Carteret,  Executer. 

B Cornelius  Longfield.  Purchased  of  the  Indians  1681.  Claimed  by  Peter  Sonman,  one  of  the  24  Proprietors^  as  part  of  his  first  dividend,  but  disallowed. 

C Thomas  Lawrence.  Purchased  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  1678.  1300  acres  and  embracing  the  land  to  South  River. 

E Henry  Greenland.  Date  of  purchase  not  known.  Located  there  before  1667. 

D George  Drake,  1667.  Note  : Brook  between  E and  D is  the  division  between  Greenland  and  Drake. 

F Edward  Antill,  1688,  360  acres. 

G Benjamin  Dunn. 
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